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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE AND CAPITAL 


PUNISH MENT. 
ei 
FRAGMENT 
OF A STOBY OF THB BEVENTERNTH CENTURY. 


(Concluded from ovr last.) 
——_ 

The balance of the evidence, in the opinion of the 
Judge, was against Selwyn. He dwelt particularly 
on the circumstance of the, pistol, which he pro- 
nounced to be most extraordinary and mysterious : 
he spoke in glowing terms of the benevolence of 
Lard Vernon, but cautioned the jury against suffer- 
ing his eloquence to bias their judgment, and divert 
their attention from facts. He said, that as Lord 
Vernon was positive of nothing, as he neither saw 
the faces of the assassins, nor distinguished them by 
any other circumstance, they could -attach to his 
opinion on this subject no greater weight than they 
would to the conjecture of an ordinary individual : 
that it behoved them to weigh in their minds the 
direct circumstantial evidence before them ; to decide 
from that, and to give their verdict accordingly. 

How seldom does the opinion of a jury differ from 
that of the Judge! Whether in this case it ought to 
have differed, God only knows. What alone is cer- 
tain is, that it did not differ. They pronounced the 
prisoner—Guitty ! 

That terrible word strack dismay into every heart. 
The auditors did not, perhaps, condemn the decision ; 
but the moment the sentence was pronounced a deep 
groan, which seemed to come involuntarily from every 
heart, filled the court Lord Vernon, as soon as he 
heard the awful verdict, rushed from the place. 

He locked himself up in his closet two hours. He 
came from it completely altered. There was scarcely 
a vestige to be seen of the former man. It may seem 
unmeaning to say, and yet it is true, that his coun- 
tenance was completely expressive of insanity, while 
yet there was something in it which showed that the 
light of reason was not extinguished. He ordered 
horses to his carriage, and set off for London. 

He weat directly to the King. He detailed to 
him the circumstances of the case: he described the 
general disposition and habits of the condemned man, 
and implored him to extenc pardon to this miserable 
victim of the law. Unfortunately, there was not a 
man in the kingdom whom the King wished so little 
to oblige ; whom he feared.and hatedso much: nay, 
perceiving Lord Vernon’s intense earnestness, he 
took this opportunity to avenge himeclf of the love 
of liberty which glowed in the generous patriot’s 
breast. Lord Vernon made him feel the baseness of 


his soul, and left him writhing under an anguish 
which he dared not manifest, and could not revenge. 

Lord Vernon returned on the morning of the ex- 
ecution. 

e s oe » * * es ? 

From the moment of his condemnation Selwyn 
appeared in @ new light. Previously to this period 
he was, indeed, sufficiently sensible of the injustice 
of man to man, and the conviction filled him with 
profound melancholy: but from that hour savage 
sternness took possession of his soul. Soon after 
his return to prison from his trial, the Chaplain en- 
tered his cell, As soon as he understood who he was, 
he looked on him earnestly, for some minutes, in 
silence. 

“So,” said he to him, at last, “ you are one of the 
ministers of the Christian religion. You are taught 
by that religion to love your fellow-men as you love 
yourself. The principle which distinguishes this 
teligion from every other is the command it enjoins 
to act towards others as you world they should act 
towards you. What, Sir, are your emotions on the 
present occasion? I pity you if you feel as you 
ought. I pity you still more if you donot. You 
come here to sanction laws which are opposed in 
their very principle to the essence of the religion you 
inculcate; which are a disgrace to human nature ; 
‘and which nothing among the most horrid savages 
can exceed in iniquity. I have been convicted of 
murder; therefore I am to be murdered. On this 
principle, ought not the society which murders to be 
visited with the same fate? If He who governs s0- 
ciety governed it as it governs itself, would he not 
hang every member in it? 

“What avails it to plead the motive with which 
I am put todeath? Whatever motive I might have 
‘had in committing the murder of which I have been 
convicted, whether the best or the worst, society 
would still have mardered me. I demand again, if 
this be an equitable principle? Ought not the com- 
munity which acts upon it to be exterminated ? 

“But the motive, it seems, is to benefit society by 
example. 80, in order to profit its members by ex- 





ample, society exhibits itself perpetrating the very 
same crime for which it punishes the criminal. Do 
you talk to me of the salutary terrors of this mode| 
of punishment? Who, then, is ignorant that terror, | 
by becoming frequent, is no longer affecting, and| 
that death itself ceases to shock, because it is com- | 
mon? Are not you ashamed, Sir, to come to me, in| 
this awful hour, to sanction such absurdities and | 
enormities? and do net you blush to name the pre- 
cepts of your divine Master, at the very moment that 
you yourself are trampling so horribly on his essen- 
tial laws? This, as a convicted criminal, I say to) 
you; but when I address you in my true and genuine 
character, as 4 INNOCENT and OPPRESSED MAN, 





what will you reply to me?” 


“ Fhat your destiny is fixed,’ answered the cler 
gyman ; “that you have but a few hours to live; 
that, therefore, the question of the criminality or the 
innocence of society little concerns you ; that if, un 
fortunately, it have erred, you ought not to indulge 
hatred against it; that if it have condemned you 
justly, you ought to repent of your most horrid crime: 
in a word, that you are dying, and that your only 
concern ought to be to die in charity with man, and 
peace with God.” 

“T will endeavour to do so,” replied Selwyn, 
“and, asthe best proof I can give of my sincerity, 
I will devote a few of the moments which remain to 
me to a last effort to benefit that society which I 
have tremendous reason to curse. At present I feel 
capable of the effort: in another hour I may not be 
so. Leave me: do not come to me again, I har 
bour ne resentment against you; but I wish to have 
no farther communication with persons who call 
themselves Christians. I can perceive in you a feel- 
ing of the horrible injustice with which I, and 
thousands of my fellow-creatures, are treated. I have 
heard of some wretched men, who, the moment be- 
fore their immolation to this Moloch, Law, have 
talked of their conviction, of the justice of the sen 
tence which cuts them off violently from life, in the 
midst of health, with all their faculties in full vigour, 
because they took from their neighbours, by strata 
gem or force, one shilling, or less than one shilling! 
There cannot be exhibited beneath the sun a more 
degrading spectacle! Either the understanding of 
these men was originally so low as to incapacitate 
them for perceiving the relations of things, and their 
violation of the institutions of society ought, there 
fore, to have placed them in some asylum for the 
insane ; or suffering and injustice must have de 
stroyed the faculties of those minds which nature 
made clear and strong. And you would reduce me 
to such a condition. You would bring me, by false 
terrors and false hopes; by religion prostituted ; by 
the name of the Deity insulted; by humanity out 
raged, to acknowledge that folly the most palpable, 
is wisdom ; and cruelty the most horrible, benevolence. 
No, no. I will not disguise my feelings. ‘The sight 
of such as yon irritates and disturbs me. It makes 
me a sceptic in things most sacred, and in an hour 
most solemn. It makes. me tremble lest I should 
settle in the belief, that religion itself is nothing but 
base hypocrisy, and that the very beauty, and mag 
| nificence, and goodness, which pervade the creation, 
| proclaim to me that there is a God, only to delude 
me. Yes, you bring with you confusion and despair, 
instead of light and consolation, It is not every one 
in my situation who will say this to you; but, 
be assured, it is the genuine feeling of every 
heart, whensoever the violence of emotion docs not 
render it incapable of attending to the suggestions 


| of reason. 
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“ You will perceive, therefore, that I can well dis- 
pense with your attendance on me. Give me leave 
to anggest to you a better employment. Go: shut 
yourself up in your closet. Meditate there on the 
condition to which the laws you countenance have 
reduced me. Think of the genuine feelings they 
excite in my heart, and which you may be sure they 
produce in every man who is capable of reflection. 
Throw off the prejudices to which you are a slave. 
Suffer yourself to see things as they are, as this aw- 
ful example must, for once, at least, make you see 
them, in spite of yourself. Go, Sir, do this; and the 
next time you address the people you call Christians, 
acquaint them with the result of your reflections.” 

As he thus spoke, he turned from the clergyman, 
and covered his face with his hands. He pressed his 
forehead forcibly, as if to enable him to sustain emo- 
tions which suddenly rushed upon him, and which 
seemed ready to burst the feeble walls that inclose 
the inysterious seat of human intelligence. “Oh! 
my wife,” he cried—* My children!—my poor chil- 
dren! O God, support me! In mercy prolong my 
reason to the last; or strike meat onee to the dust!’ 

He paced his cell with a hurried step. He wrung 
his hands. He stood still. He folded his arms, 
fixing his cyes vacantly on the earth. Again he 
moved onward, as quickly as his heavy chains would 
He sat down. But let us draw a veil 
Who can contemplate it without 


permit him. 
over the picture. 
sickness of heart? 

At the place of execution an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance occurred. Selwyn had remained in- 
flexible in his determination to hold no farther com- 
munication with any man whatever. It was the duty 
of the clergyman, however, to attend him to the 
scene of death ; but Selwyn would permit him to 
perform no ceremony of any kind, and excused him- 
self from holding any discourse with him. 

Before the executioner had completed his awful 
preparations, Selwyn directed him to desire the 
eleryyman to come to him. 

The clergyman obeyed the summons. Selwyn re- 
quested that he would remove the fold of his waist- 
coat, and take from his bosom a paper which he 
would find there. 

The clergyman having done so, Selwyn fixed his 
eyes carnestly on him, and in a most solemn manner 
said,— 

“Tama dying man. I firmly believe there is a 
God. I firmly believe that he observes the actions 
of men, and will punish or reward them in a future 
state, as they have done good or evil. _1t is possible, 
that in the short space of ten minutes I may be be- 
fore his bar. Feeling, as T do, the purity of his 
nature, and knowing, as I know, the purity he re- 
quires, judge whether at this moment I can be 
capable of uttering conscious falsehoeds. That 
paper contains the deliberate, the weighed, the 
solemn declarations of my soul at the moment when 
it feels itself, 1 had almost said, in the immediate 
presence of its Maker—certainly when it feels that a 
single instant only separates it from the Judge who 
will decide its eternal destiny. I charge you in the 
name of that God, whom you profess to revere, and 
whose servant you profess to be, that you publish it 
to the world just as it is. I have no reason to ques- 
tion your integrity, nor to believe that you are desti- 
tute of fecling. When, therefore, I tell you that] 
cannot die in peace unless you promise faithfully to 


observe this my last request, I do not think you 
will withhold your promise.” 

The clergyman assured him that he would com- 
ply with his desire. He then bade him adieu, with 
great feeling, and retired. The executioner having 
performed every thing which his office required, re- 
tired also; and then, just God, what a spectacle! 
What is man! What, his wisdom! What, his be- 
nevolence! Sometimes, O how blasphemously, he is 
called thy noblest work! - 

The following is a copy of that paper. It was 
published in every journal of those days. 


The Declaration, confirmed with his last breath, at the 
place of execution, of George Selwyn, who was executed 
Sor the murder of the Hon. Charles Grenville. 

** I, George Selwyn, declare, before God and men, that 

{ am innocent of the crime for which I am about to be 

put to death. I protest against the sentence which has 

condemned me, and the power which takes away my life. 

I have endeavoured to escape, but I am surrounded by a 

power which crushes me, and against which it is vain to 

struggle. I execrate the principle which deprives me of 
that existence which the common Maker of us ail alone 
can give, and which he alone has a right to take away. 

Had [ a voice which could fill the earth, I would exclaim 

against it till it was stopped in death, as I do now with 

that which extends not oom the walls of my cell. I 

call upon my fellow-countrymen ; I call upon every man 

of feeling and reflection, who shal! hear of my melancholy 
story, seriously to consider whether there be no better 
method of punishing offences than that of committing, in 
every case of murder, the very same crime as the delin- 
quent himself, and in every other case infinitely greater 
crimes. Before he gives his sanction to one more legal 
murder, I implore him to consider whether all punishment 
ought not to be corrective: whether, when a crime is 
committed, society ought not to endeavour to lessen the 
evil as much as possible, and not increase it by raising it 
into the greatest that can happen, namely, the exterminae 
tion of a human being: and whether it be not possible to 
make the very crimes of its members useful to the state. 
If I could believe that my awful fate will be the means of 
awakening the attention of reflecting minds to the subject ; 
if I could persuade myself that the tremendous injustice 
to which I fall a victim will be the occasion of gradually, 
though ever so slowly, preventing its recurrence, I should 
die withoyt a murmur—I should feel that I have not lived 
in vain. But why should I hope it? Hundreds have 
been in my situation. It is known, it has been proved by 
indubitable evidence, that men have been murdered in 
cold blood for crimes of which they were innocent as the 
Deity himself: yet things have gone on just the same: 
and when my name shall have been numbered with these 
melancholy monuments of human weakness and wicked- 
ness, the same tragedies will be repeated. Reader, whoever 
thou art, believest thou that there is a God; that he observes 
what is done in his large family, and that he will decide on 
the deeds and destinies of his children ? Pause, then, and 
reflect on the judgment which our common Father will 
pass between me and thee ; for thou art part of the society 
which deprives me of the boon he gave, and unless thou 
liftest up thy voice against its injustice, thou participatest 
of its guilt. This is the last effort [ can make for thy 
good. I have now done with all earthly things. My 
race is run. I can calculate the moment when my ex- 
istence, at least in its present mode, will end. What 
scenes are before me ! hat will be my future destiny ! 

What sensations, what employments, what woes, what joys 

await me! It is at moments when these thoughts fill the 

soul, and these moments must come to every man, that 
one wishes to have spent one’s whole life in acts of charity, 
mercy, and piety.” 

s @ s 

In less than a month after the grave received the 
remains of the unhappy Sclwyn, it was re-opened to 
admit those of his wife and of his youngest child. 

The death of his child was extraordinary. He 
was & boy of uncommon acuteness and sensibility. 

He loved his father with an affection beyond his 

years. Some days after his father’s execution, he 

heard a conversation, from which he learnt that the 
chief circumstance which condemned his father was 
the mystery connected with the pistol. It then re- 





mained a mystery no longer. It seems, a few hours 


before his father’s apprehension, the boy happened 
to go into the chamber in which the trunk was kept. 
He saw some keys lying on a table. He had often 
seen his father go to the trunk, and fasten it with a 
good deal of caution. He felt some curiosity to 
know what it contained. With one of the keys, he 
contrived to unlock the trunk, and being struck with 
a childish admiration of the pistols, took one of 
them out of the case, locked the trunk, placed the 
keys exactly where he found them, and went into 
the garden to examine the pistol more attentively,— 
While there, he saw his father approach, and fearing 
his displeasure, threw the pistol into a brook, by 
the side of which he was standing, and dared not 
afterwards mention the subject. 

Thus was this fatal mystery explained. The 
truth of the boy’s statement was confirmed by a 
discovery of the pistol in the place which he dis. 
cribed. On inquiry, it was proved that Selwyn had 
been at the trunk but an hour before the boy, and, 
no doubt, observing the pistels were there at that 
time, and having had the key in his possession till 
the officer apprehended him, he did not even examine 


picion of the possibility of collusion, 
s e s e * * * 
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Che Bouquet. 


“1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY, &c. 


The editor of the London Weekly Review has by 
some means put the public in possession of the fol- 
lowing story from Sir Walter Scott’s new novel of 
the Chronicles of the Canongate before the work itself 
is regularly published. It is, in our opinion, equal 
in vigorous delineation of character to any of the 
former productions of this highly-gifted author, 
although we think the catastrophe might have been 
effected without reserting to the exploded mummery 
of second sight. Sv great is the public curiosity to 
get a sight of this new work, that we have issued 
this number of the Naleidoscope some days before our 
regular publishing day, in order that we might not 
be forestalled by too many of our cotemporaries.— 
Edit. Kal. — 

THE TWO DROVERS. 
—>—- 

Tt was the day after the Doune Fair when my story com- 
mences. It had been a brisk market, several dealers had 
attended from the northern and midland counties in 
Kingland, and the English money had flown so merrily 
about as to gladden the hearts of the Highland farmers. 
Many large droves were about to set off for England, un- 
der the protection of their owners, or of the topsmen whom 
they had employed in the tedious, laborious, and respon- 
sible office of driving the cattle for many hundred miles, 
from the market where they had been purchased, to the 
fields or farm-yards where they were to be fattened for the 
shambles. : 

The Highlanders in particular are masters of this diffi- 
cult trade of driving, which seems to suit them as well as 
the trade of war. Itaffords exercise for all their habits of 
patient endurance and active exertion. They are required 
to know perfectly the drove-roads, which lie over the wildest 
tracts of the country, and to avoid as much as possible the 
highways, which distress the feet of the bullocks, and the 
turnpikes, which annoy the spirit of the drover ; whereas on 
the broad green or gray track, which leads across the path- 
less moor, the herd not only move at ease and without tax- 
ation, but, if they mind their business, may pick up 3 
mouthful of food by the way. At night the drovers usually 





sleep along with their cattle, let the weather be what it will ; 
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and many of these hardy men do not once rest under a roof 
during a journey on foot from Lochaber to Lincolnshire. 
They are paid very highly, for the trust reposed is of the 
last importance, as it depends on their prudence, vigilance, 
and honesty, whether the cattle reach the final market in 

order; and afford a profitto the grazier. But as they 
maintain themselves at their own expense, they are especi- 
ally economical in that particular. At the period we speak 
of, a Highland drover was victualled for his long and toil- 
some journey, with a few handfuls of oatmeal and two or 
three onions, renewed from time to time, and a ram’s horn 
filled with whiskey, which he used regularly, but sparingly, 
every night and morning. His dirk, or skene-dhu, (that is, 
Black knife,) so worn as to be concealed beneath the arm, 
or by the folds of the plaid, was his only weapon, except- 
ing the cudgel with which he directed the movements of the 
eattle. A Highlander was never so happy as on these oc- 
casions. There was a variety in the whole journey, which 


‘exercised the Celt’s natural curiosity and love of motion ; 


there were the constant change of place and scene, the petty 
adventures incidental to the traffic, and the intercourse with 
the various farmers, graziers, and traders, inftermingled 
with occasional merry-makings, not the less acceptable to 
Donald that they were void of expense ;—and there was the 
consciousness of superior skill ; for the Highlander, a child 
amongst flocks, is a prince amongst herds, and his natural 
habits induce him to disdain the shepherd’s slothful life. so 
that he feels himself nowhere more at homethan when fol- 
lowing a gallant drove of his country cattle in the character 
of their guardian. 

Of the number who left Doune in the morning, and with 
the purpose we have described, not a Glunamie of them all 
cocked his bonnet more briskly, or gartered his tartan hose 
under knee over a pair of more promising spiogs (legs) than 
did Robin Oig M‘Combich, called familiary Robin Oig, that 
is, Young, or the Lesser Robin. Though small of stature, 
as the epithet Gig implies, and not very strongly limbed, 
he was as light and alert as one of the deer of his moun- 
tains. He had an elasticity of step, which, in the course of 
a long march, made many a stout fellow envy him; and 
the manner in which he busked his plaid and adjusted his 
bonnet, argued a consciousness that so smart a John High- 
landman as himself would not pass unnoticed among the 
the Lowland lasses. The ruddy cheek, red bee and 
white teeth, set off a countenance which had gained by ex- 
posure to the weather, a healthful and hardy, rather than a 
rugged hue. If Robin Oig did not laugh, or even smile 
frequently, as indeed is not the practice among his country- 
men, his bright eyes usually gleamed from under his bon- 
net with an expression of cheerfulness ready to be turned 
into mirth. . 

The departure of Robin Oig was an incident in the little 
town, in and near which he had many friends, male and fe- 
male. He was a topping person in his way, transacted con- 
siderable buisness on his own behalf, and was intrusted by 
the best farmers in the Highlands, in preference toany other 
rover in that district. He might have increased his busi- 
ness to any extent had he condescended to manage it by 
deputy ; but except a lad or two, sister’s sons of his own, 
Robin rejected the idea of assistance, conscious, perhaps, 
how much his reputation depended upon his attending in 
person to the practical discharge of his duty in every in- 
stance. He remained, therefore, contented with the high- 
est premium given to persons of his description, and com- 
forted himself with the hopes that a few journeys to England 
might enable him to conduct business on his own account, 
in amanner becoming hisbirth. For Robin Oig’s father, 
Lachlan M‘Combich (or, son of my friend, his actual clan 
surname being M‘Gregor,) had been so ealled by the cele- 
brated Rob Roy, because of the particular friendship 
which had subsisted between the grandsire of Robin and 
that renowned cateran. Some people even say, that Robin 
Oig derived his Christian name from a man, as renowned 
in the wilds of Lochlomond as ever was his namesake, 
Robin Hood, in the precincts of merry Sherwood. ‘Of 
such ancestry,” as James Boswell says, ‘* who would not 
be proud ?”” Robin Oig was proud accordingly, but his fre- 
quent visits to England and to the Lowlands had given him 
tact enough to know that pretensions, which still gave him 
a little right to distinction in his own lonely glen, might be 
both obnoxious and ridiculous, if praferred elsewhere. The 
pride of birth, therefore, was like the miser’s treasure, the 
secret subject of his contemplation, but never exhibited to 
strangers as a subject of boasting. 

Many were the words of gratulation and goodluck 
which were bestowed on Robin Oig. |The judges com- 


mended his dreve, especially the best of them, which were 
Robin's own property. Some thrust out their snufi-mulls 
for the parting pinch—others tendered the doch-an-dorrach 
or parting cup. All cried—‘* Good-luck travel out with 
you and come home with you.—Give you luck in the Saxon 
market—brave notes in the Jeablur-dhu, (black pocket- 





book,) and plenty of English gold in the sporran (pouch of 
goat skin.”’) 

The bonny lasses made their adieus more modestly, and 
more than one, it was said, would have given her best 
brooch to be certain that it was upon her that his eye last 
rested as he turned towards his road. 

Robin Oig had just given the preliminary ‘* J7v0-hoo 
te urge forward the loiterers of be drove, when there was 
a cry behind him. 

**Stay, Robin—bide a blink. Here is Janet of Toma- 
hourich—auld Janet, your father’s sister.” 

** Plague on her, for an auld Highland witch and spae- 
wife,” said a farmer from the Carse of Stirling: ** she'll 
cast some of her cantrips on the cattle.” 

*6 She canna do that,” said another sapient of the same 
profession—** Robin Oig is no the lad to leave any of them, 
without tying Saint Mungo’s knot on their tails, and that 
will put to her speed the best witch that ever flew over 
Dimayet upon a broomstick.” 

It may not be indifferent to the reader to know, that the 
Highland cattle are peculiarly liable to betaken, or infected, 
by spells and witchcraft, which judicious people guard 
against by knitting knots of peculiar complexity ou the 
tuft of hair which terminates the anima)’s tail. 

But the old woman who was theobject of the farmer's sus- 
picion seemed only busied about the drover, without payin 
any attention tothe flock. Robin, on the contrary, appeare 
rather impatient of her presence. 

‘© What auld-world fancy,” he said, ‘* has brought you 
so early from the ingle-side this morning, Muhme?_ [am 
— I bid you good even, and had your God-speed, last 
night. 

** And left me more siller than the useless old woman 
will use till you come back again, bird of my bosom,” said 
the sibyl. **But it is little I would care for the food that 
nourishes me, or the fire that warms me, or for God's 
blessed sun itself, if aught but weal should happen to the 
grandson of my father. So let me walk the deasil round 
you, that you may go safe out into the far foreign land, and 
come safe home.” 

Robin Oig stopped, half embarrassed, half laughing, and 
signing to those around that he only complied with the old 
woman to soothe herhumour. In the meantime, she traced 
around him, with wavering steps, the propitiation, which 
some have thought has been derived from the Druidical 
mythology. It consists, as is wel] known, in the person who 
makes the deasil, walking three times round the person 
who is the object of the ceremony, taking care to move ac- 
pra to the course of thesun. At once, however, she 
stopped short, and exclaimed, in a voice of alarmapd horror, 
*¢ Grandson of my father, there is blood on your hand.” 

**Hush, for God’s sake, aunt,” said Robin Oig; ** you 
will bring more trouble on yourself with this Taishataragh 
— sight) than you will be able to get out of for many 
a day. 

‘© The old woman only repeated, with a ghastly look, 
‘¢ There is blood on your hand, and it is English blood. 
The blood of the Gael is richer and redder. Let us see— 
let us-——” 

Ere Robin Oig could prevent her, which, indeed, could 
only have been by positive violence, so hasty and — 
— were her proceedings, she had drawn from his side the 
dirk which lodged in the folds of his plaid, and held it up, 
exclaiming, although the weapon gleamed clear and 
bright in the sun, ‘* Blood, blood—Saxon blood again.— 
Robin Oig M‘Combich, go not this day to England.” 

‘© Prutt, prutt,” answered Robin Oig, ** that will never 
do neither—it would be next thing to running the country. 
For shame, Muhme—give me the dirk. You cannot tell 
by the colour the difference betwixt the blood of a black 
bullock and a white one, and you speak of knowing Saxon 
from Gallic biood. All men have their blood from Adam, 
Muhme. Give me my skenedhu, and let me go on my 
road. I should have been half way to Stirling brig by this 
time—Give me my dirk, and let me go” 

** Never will I give it to vou,” said the old woman— 
6 Never will I quit my hold on your plaid, unless you 
promise me not to wear that unhappy weapon.” 

The women around him urged him also, saying few of 
his aunt’s words fell to the ground; and as the Lowland 
farmers continued to look moodily en the scene, Robin 
Oig determined to close it at any sacrifice. 

*¢ Well, then,” said the young drover, giving the scab- 
bard of the weapon to Hugh Morrison, ** you Lowlanders 
care nothing for these freats. Keep my dirk forme. I 
cannot give it you, because it was my father’s; but your 
drove follows our’s, and I am con:ent it should be in your 
keeping, not in mine.~-Will this do, Muhme ?” 

** It must,” said the old woman—* that is, if the Low- 
lander is mad enough to carry the knife.” 

The strong westlandman laughed aloud. 

** Goodwife,”” said he, ** I am Hugh Morrison from 


9 


Glenae, come of the Manly Morrisons of auld lang syne, 
that never took short weapon against a man in their lives. 
And neither needed they: they had their broadswords, 
and I have this bit supple (showing a formidable cudgel) 
—for dirking ower the board, I leave that to John High- 
landman.—Ye needna snort, none of you Highlanders, 
and you in especial, Robin. I'll keep the bit knife, if 
you are feared for the auld spaewife’s tale, and give it 
back to you whenever you want it.” 

Robin was not particularly pleased with some part of 
Hugh Morrison’s speech ; but he had learned in his tra- 
vels more patience than belonged to his Highland constix 
tution originally, and he accepted the service of the de- 
scendant of the Manly Morrisons, without finding fault 
with the rather depreciating manner in which it was 
offered. 

** If he had not had his morning in his head, and been 
but a Dumfries-shire hog into the boot, he would have 
spoke more likea gentleman. But you cannot have more 
of a sow but a grumph. It’s a shame my father’s knife 
should ever slash a haggis for the like of him.” 

_ Thus saying, (but saying it in Gaelic,) Robin drove on 
his cattle, and waved farewell to all behind him. He 
was in the greater haste, because he expected to join at 
Falkirk a comrade and brother in profession, with whom 
he proposed to travel in company. 

Robin Oig’s chosen friend was a young Englishman, 
Harry Wakefield by name, well known at every northern 
market, and in his way as much famed and honoured as 
our Highland driver of bullocks. He was nearly six fect 
high, gallantly formed to keep the rounds at Smithfield, 
or maintain the ring at a wrestling match; and although 
he might have been overmatched, perhaps, among the re- 
goer professors of the Fancy, yet as a chance customer, 

je was able to give a bellyfull to any amateur of the pu- 

listic art. Doncaster races saw him in his glory, betting 

Nis guinea, and generally successfully ; nor was there a 
main fought in Yorkshire, the feeders being persons of ce- 
lebrity, at which he was not to be seen, if business per- 
mitted. But though a sprack lad, and fond of pleasure 
and its haunts, Harry Wakefield was steady, and not the 
cautious Robin Oig M‘Combich himself was more at- 
tentive to the main chance. His holidays were holidays 
indeed ; but his days of work were dedicated to steady and 
persevering labour. In countenance and temper, Wake- 
field was the model of Old England’s merry yeomen, 
whose’ clothyard shafts, in 60 many hundred vattles, as- 
serted her superiority over the nations, and whose good 
sabres, 1n our own time, are her cheapest and most assured 
defence. His mirth was readily excited; for, strong in 
limb and constitution, and fortunate in circumstances, he 
was disposed to be pleased with every thing about him; 
and such difficulties as he might euaudeoell encounter, 
were, to a man of his energy, rather matter of amusement 
than serious annoyance. With all the merits of a sanguine 
temper, our young English drover was not without its de- 
fects. He was irascible, and sometimes to the verge of 
being quarrelsome ; and perhaps not the less inclined to 
bring his disputes to a pugilistic decision, because he 
found few antagonists able to stand up to him in the box. 
ing ring. 

t is difficult to say how Henry Wakefield and Robin 
Oig first became intimates; but it is certain a close ac- 
quaintance had taken place betwixt them, although they 
had apparently few common topics of conversation, or of 
interest, so soon as their talk ceased to bo of bullocks. 
Robin Oig, indeed, spoke the English language rather 
imperfectly upon any other topics but stots and kyloes, 
pee Harry akefield could never bring his broad York- 
shire tongue to utter a single word of Gaelic. Jt was in 
vain Robin spent a whole morning, during a walk over 
Minch-Moor, in attempting to teach his companion to 
utter, with true precision, the shibboleth Lihu, which is 
the Gaelic for acalf. From Traquair to Murder-cairn, 
the hill rung with the discordant attempts of the Saxon 
upon the unmanageable monosyllable, and the heartfelt 
laugh which followed every failure. They had, however, 
better modes of awakening the echoes; ‘for Wakeficld 
could sing many a ditty to the praise of Moll, Susan, and 
Ciceley, and Robin Oig had a particular gift at whistling 
interminable pibrochs through all their involutions, and 
what was more agreeable to his companion’s southern ear, 
knew many of the northern airs, both lively and pathetic, 
to which Wakefield learned to pipe a base. Thus, though 
Robin could hardly have comprehended his companion’s 
stories about horse-racing, cock-tighting, or fox-hunting, 
and although his own legends of clan-fights and creaghs, 
varied with talk of Highland goblins and fairy folk, would 
have been caviare to his companion, they contrived, ne- 
vertheless, to find a degree of pleasure in each other's 
company, which had for three years back induced them 





to join company and travel together, when the direction 
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of their journey permitted. Each, indeed, found his ad- 
vantage in this companionship; for where could the Eng- 
lishman have found a guide through the Western High. 
lands like Robin Oig M*‘Combich ? and when they were 
on what Harry called the right side of the Border, his pa- 
tronage, which was extensive, and his purse, which was 
heavy, were at all times at the service of his Highland 
friend, and on many occasions his liberality did him ge- 
guine yeoman’s service. 

The pair of friends had traversed, with their usual cor- 
diality, the grassy wilds of Liddesdale, and crossed the 
opposite part of Cumberland, emphatically called The 
Waste. In these solitary regions, the cattle under the 
charge of our drovers subsisted themselves cheaply, by 
picking their food as they went along the drove-road, or 
sometimes by the tempting opportunity of a start and 
awerloup, Or invasion of the neighbouring pasture, where 
an occasion presented itself. But now tbe scene changed 
before them; they were descending towards a fertile and 
enclosed country, where no such liberties could be taken 
with impunity, or without a previous arrangement and 
bargain with the possessors of the ground. This was more 
especially the case, as a great northern fuir was upon the 
eve of taking place, where both the Scotch and English 
drover expected to dispose of a part of their cattle, which 
it was desirable to produce in the market, rested and in 
good order. Ficlds were therefore difficult to be obtained, 
and only upon high terms. This necessity occasioned a 
temporary separation between the two friends, who went 
to bargain, cach as he could, for the separate accommo- 
dation of his herd. Unhappily, it chanced that both of 
them, unknown to cach other, thought of bargaining for 
the ground they wanted on the property of a country gen- 
tleman of some fortune, whose estate lay in the neighbour- 
hood. The English drover applied to the bailiff on the 
property. who was known to him. It chanced that the 
‘umbrian Squire, who had entertained some suspicions of 
his manager's honesty, was taking occasional measures to 
ascertain how far they were well founded, and had desired 
that any inquirics about his enclosures, with a view to 
occupy them for a temporary purpose, should be referred 
to himself. As, however, Mr. lreby had gone the day 
before upon a journey of some miles’ distance to the north- 
ward, the bailiff chose to consider the check upon his full 


powers as for the time removed, and concluded that he | fac . as 
** I am ashamed to look no man in the face,” said Ro- | p 


should best consult his master’s interest, and perhaps his 
own, in making an agreement with Harry Wakefield. 
Meanwhile, ignorant of what his comrade was: doing, 
Robin Oig, on his side, chanced to be overtaken by a 
well-looking smart little man upon a pony, most know- 
ingly hogged and cropped, as was then the fashion, the 
rider wearing tight leather breeches, and long-necked 
bright spurs. ‘This cavalier asked one or two pertinent 
questions about markets, and the price of stock. So Do- 
nald, seeing him a well-judging civil gentleman, took the 
freedom to ask him ok i he could let him know if 
there was any grass-land to be let in that neighbourhood, 
for the temporary accommodation of his drove. He could 
not have put the question to more willing ears. The gen- 
tleman of the buckskins was the proprietor, with whose 
bailiff Harry Waketicld had dealt, or was in the act of 
dealing. 

** Thou art in good luck, my canny Scot,” said Mr. 
Ireby, ** to have spoken to me, for I see thy cattle have 
done their day's work, and I have at my disposal the only 
field, within three miles, that is to be let in these parts.”” 

** The drove can be gang twa, three, four miles very 
pratty weel, indeed,” said the cautious Highlander ; ** put 
what would his honour pe axing for the peasts pe the 
head, if she was to tak the park for twa or three days ?”" 

** We wont differ, Sawney, if you let me have six stots 
for winterers, in the way of reason.” 

** And which peasts wad your honour pe for having ?” 

“ ee age me seethe two black—the dun one—yon 
doddy—him with the twisted horn—the brockit. How 
much by the head ?” 

** Ah,”’ said Robin, ‘* your honour is a shudge—a real 
shudge—I couldna have set off the pest six peasts myself, 
me that ken them as if they were my pairns—poor things!” 

** Well, how much per head, Sawney,”’ continued Mr. 
Ireby. 

** it was high markets at Doune and Falkirk,” answered 
Robin. 

And thus the comversation proceeded, until they had 
agreed on the priv juste tor the bullocks, the Squire 
throwing in the temporary accommodation of the enclo- 
eure for the cattle into the boot, and Robin making, as 
he thought, a very good bargain, providing the grass was 
but tolerable. The Squire ac nly his pony alangside of 
the drove, partly to show him the way, and see him put 
into possession of the field, and partly to learn the latest 
news of the northern markets. 





They arrived at the field, and the pasture seemed ex- 
cellent. - But what was their surprise when they saw the 
bailiff quietly inducting the cattle of Harry Wakefield 
into the sy Goshen, which had just been assigned to 
those of Robin Oig M‘Combich, by the p 
eelf. Squire Ireby set spurs to his horse, dashed up to 
his servant, and learning what had passed between the 

rties, briefly informed the a drover that his 

ailiff had let the ground -without his authority, and that 
he might seek grass for his cattle wherever he would, 
since he was to get none there. At the same time he 
rebuked his servant severely for having transgressed his 
commands, and ordered him instantly.to assist in ejecting 
the have and weary cattle of Harry Wakefield, whi 
were just beginning to enjoy a meal of unusual plenty, 
and to intpodnen those of his comrade, whom the English 
drover now began to consider as a rival. f 

The feelings which arose in Wakefield's mind would 
have induced him. to resist Mr. Ireby’s decision ;. but 
every Englishman has a tolerably accurate sense of law 
and justice, and John Fleecebumpkin, the bailiff, having 
acknowledged that he had exceeded his commission, 
Wakefield saw nothing else for it than to collect his 
hungry and disappointed charge,.and drive them on to 
seek quarters elsewhere. Robin. Oig saw what had hap- 

ened with regret, and hastened to offer to his English 
riend to share with him the disputed possession. But 
Wakefield’s pride was severely hurt, and he answered 
disdainfully,—** Take it all, man—take it all—never 
make two bites. of a cherry—thou canst talk over the 
gentry, and blear a plain man’s eye—Out upon you, man 
—I would not kiss any man’s dirty latchets for leave to 
bake in his oven.” . 

Robin Oig, sorry, but not surprised at his comrade’s dis- 
pleasure, hastened to entreat his friend to wait but an hour 
till he had gone to the Squire’s house, to receive payment 
for the cattle he had sold, and he would come back and 
help him to drive the cattle into some convenient place of 
rest, and explain to him the whole mistake they had both 
fallen into. But the Englishman continued indignant : 
‘* Thou hast been selling, hast thou? Ay, ay--thou is a 
cunning lad for kenning the hours of bargaining. Go to 
the devil with thyself, for [ will ne’er see thy fause loon’s 
visage again—thou should be ashamed to look me in the 

e."? 


bin Oig, something moved ; ** and, moreover, I will look 
you in the face this blessed day, if you will bide at the 
Clachan down yonder.” sig 

** Mayhap you had as well keep away,” said his com- 
rade; and turning his back on his former friend, he col- 
lected his unwilling associates, assisted by the bailiff, who 
took some real and some affected intent in seeing Wake- 
field accommodated. ‘ Y 

After spending some time in negotiating with more than 
one of the neighbouring farmers, who could not, or would 
not, aftord the accommodation desired, Henry Wakefield 
at last, and in his necessity, accomplished his point by 
means of the landlord of the alehouse at which Robin Oig 
and he had agreed to pass the night, when they’ first sepa- 
rated from each other. Mine host was content to let him 
turn his cattle on a wy of barren moor, at a price little 
less than the bailiff had asked for the disputed enclosure ; 
and the wretchedness of the pasture, us well as the price 
paid for it, were set down as exaggerations of the 
Seadl of faith and friendship of his Scottish crony. This 
turn of Wakefield’s passions was encouraged by the bailiff, 
(who had his own reasons for being offended a. poor 
Robin, as ——— the unwitting cause of his falling 
into disgrace with his master,) as well as by the innkeeper, 
and two or three chance guests, who soothed the drover in 
his resentment against his quondam associate,-—some ftom 
the ancient grudge against the Scots, which, when it exists 
anywhere, is to be found lurking in the Border counties, 
and some from the general love of mischief, which charac- 
terizesmankind in all ranks of life, to the honourof Adam’s 
children be it spoken. : Good John Barleycorn also, who 
always heightens and exaggerates the prevailing passions, 
be they angry or kindly, was not wanting in his offices on 
this occasion ; and confusion to false friends and hard 
masters, was pledged in more than one tankard. és 

In the meanwhile Mr. Ireby found some amusement in 
detaining the northern drover at his ancient hall He 
caused a cold round of beef to be placed before the Scot 
in the butler’s pantry, together with a foaming tankard of 
home-brewed,' and took pleasure in seeing the hearty ap- 


etite with which these unwonted edibles were discussed 
by Robin Oig M‘Combich. The Squire himself, lightin 
his pipe, compounded between his patrician dignity an 
his love of agricultural gossip, by walking up and down 
while he conversed with his guest. 





‘*T passed another drove,” said the-Squire,.‘ with one 


rietor hime" 


of your countrymen behind them—they were something 
less beasts than your drove, doddies most of them—e bj 
man was with them—none of your kilts though, but a 
omen of breeches—D"ye know who he may be?” 

** Hout ay—that might, could, and would pe Hughie 
Morrison—I didna think he could hae peen sae weel up, 
He has made a > us; put his Argyleshires will have 
wearied shanks.- How far was he pehind ?” 

‘*I think about six or seven miles,” answered the 
Squire, ‘* for I passed them at the Christenbury Cragg, 
and I overtook you at the Hollan Bush. If his be 
leg-weary, he will be maybe selling bargains.” 

** Na, na, Hughie Morrison is no the man for pargain 
—ye maun come to some Highland body like Robin Oijg 
hersell for the like of these—put I:maun pe wishing you 
goot night, and twenty of them, let alane ane, and | 
maun down to the Clachan to see if the lad Henry Waak. 
felt is out of his humdudgeons yet.” 

The party at the alehouse were still in full talk, and 
the treachery of Robin Oig still the theme of conversation, 
when the supposed culprit entered the apartment. His 
arrival, as usually happens in such a case, put an instan. 
taneous stop to the discussion: of which he had furnished 
the subject, and he was received by the company present 
with that chilling silence which, more than a thousand ex. 
clamations, tells an intruder that he is unwelcome. Sur. 
prised and offended, but not appalled, by the reception 
which he experienced, Robin entered with an undaunted 
and even haughty air, attempted no grecting, (4s he 
saw he was received with none) and placed humself by 
the side of the fire, a little apart from a table at which 
Henry Wakefield, the bailiff, and two or three other per. 
sons were seated. The ample Cumbrian kitchen would 
have afforded plenty of room even for a larger separation. 

Robin, thus seated, proceeded to light his pipe, and call 
for a pint of twopenny. 

** We have no twopence ale,” answered Ralph Heskett, 
the landlord ;. but as thou find’st thy own tobacco, it's 
like thou may’st find thine own liquor too : it’s the wont of 
thy country, I wot. 

** Shame, goodman,” said the landlady, a blithe bust. 
ling housewife, hastening herself to supply the guest with 
liquor—‘* Thou knowest well enow what the strange man 
wants, and it’s thy trade to be civil, man. Thou shouldst 
know, that if the Scot likes a small pot, be pays a sure 
enny.”’ 

Without taking any notice of this nuptial dialogue, the 
Highlander took the flagon in his tony and addressing 
the company generally, drank the interesting toast of 
** Good markets,”’ to the party assembled. 

** The better that the wind blew fewer dealers from the 
north,” said one of the famers, ** and fewer Highland 
runts to eat up the English meadows.” 

** Saul of my pody, put you are wrang there, my 
friend,” answered Robin, with composure; ** it is your 
fat Englishmen that eat up our Scots cattle, puir things” 

** I wish there was a summat to eat up their drovers,” 
said another, ‘‘a plain Englishman canna make bread 
within a kenning of them.” 

** Or an honest servant keep his master’s favour, but 
they will come sliding in between him and the sunshine,” 
said the bailiff. 

** Tf these pe jokes,” said Robin Oig, with the same 
composure, ‘* there is ower mony jokes upon one man.” 

** [t is no joke, but downright earnest,” said the bailiff. 
‘© Harkye, Mr. Robin Ogg, or whatever is your name, it’s 
right we should tell you that we are all of one opinion, 
and that is, that you, Mr. Robin Ogg, have behaved to 
our friend Mr. Harry Wakefield here, like a raff and a 
blackguard.” 

** Nae doubt, nae doubt, answered Robin, with great 
composure; ** and you are a set of very fecling judges, 
for whose prains or pehaviour I wad not gie a pinch of 
sneeshing. If Mr. Harry Waakfelt kens where he is 
"ee he kens where he may be righted.” 

‘* He speaks truth,” said Wakefield, who had listened 
to what passed, divided between the offence which he had 
taken at Robin’s late behaviour, and the revival of his 
habitual habits of friendship, 

He now rose, and went towards Robin, who got up from 
his seat as he approached, and held out his hand. 

*¢ That’s right, Harry—go it—serve him out,” resounded 
on all sides—** tip hfm the nailer—show him the mill.” 

** Hold your peace all of you, and be ———,”” said Wake- 
field; and then addressing his comrade, he took him by 
the extended hand,.with something alike of res and 
defiance. ‘* Robin,” he said, ‘thou hast used me ill 
enough this day; but if you mean, like a frank fellow, to 
shake.hands, and take a tussel for love on the sod, why 
I'll forgive thee, man, and we shall be better friends than 





ever.” 
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more of the matter,” said Robin; ‘‘ we will be much 
potter friendshipe with our panes hale than proken.” 

Harry Wakefield dropped the hand of his friend, or ra- 
ther threw it from him. 

#1 did not think I had been keeping company for three 
years with a coward.” q : 

“¢Coward pelongs to none of my name,” said Robin, 
whose eyes began to kindle, but keeping the command of 
his temper. ‘* It was no coward’s legs or hands, Harry 
Waaktfelt, that drew you out of the fords of Frew, when 
you was Grifting ower the plack rock, and every eel in the 

jver expected his share of you.” . 7 

“ = a is trite enough, too,” said the Englishman, 
strack e appeal. 

“ Adzooks 1” exclaimed the bailiff,—*‘ sure Harry 
Wakefield, the nattiest lad at Whitson Tryste, Wooler 
Fair, Carlisle Sands, or Stagshaw Bank, is not going to 
show white feather? Ah, this comes'of living so long 
with kilts and bonnets—men forget the use of their 
daddles.”” 

“J may teach you, Master Fleecebumpkin, that I 
have not lost the use of mine,” said Wakefield, and then 
wenton. ** This will never do, Robin. We must have 
a turn-up, or we shall be the talk of the country side. 
I'll be d—o—d if I hurt thee—F’ll put on the gloves gin 
thou like. Come, stand forward like a man.” 

“To pe Ty like a deg,” said Robin; is there any 
reason in that? If you think I have done you wrong, 
I'll go before your shudge, though I neither know his law 
nor his language.” 

A general cry of ‘* No, nono law, no lawyer, a belly- 
ful and be friends,” was echoed by the bystanders. 

“ But,” continued Robin, ** if I am to fight, I have no 
skill to fight like a jackanapes, with hands and nails.” 

‘‘ How would you fight then?” said his antagonist: 
“though I am thinking it would be hard to bring you to 
the cratch any how.” 

‘I would fight with proadswords, and sink point on 
the frst plood drawn—like a gentleman.” 

A loud shout of laughter followed the proposal, which, 
indeed, had rather escaped from poor Robin’s swelling 
heart, than been the dictates of his sober judgment. 

“* Gentleman, quotha !” was echoed on all sides, with a 
shout of unextinguishable laughter: ** a very pretty gen- 
tleman, God wot. Canst get two swords for the gentlemen 
to < with, Ralph Heskett ?” 

“No, but I can send to the armouty at Carlisle, and 
lend them two forks to be making shift with in the mean. 
time.’ 

“Tush, man,” said another, ‘* the bonny Scots come 
into the world with the blue bonnet on their heads, and 
dirk and pistol at their belt.”” 

** Best send post,” said Mr. Fleecebumpkin, ‘* to the 
Squite of Corby Castle, to come and stand second to the 
genticman.”’ 

In the midst of this torrent of general ridicule, the 
x instinctively griped berieath the folds of his 

aid. 

“But it’s better not,” he said in his own language. 
“A hundred curses on the swine-eaters, who know neither 
deceney nor civility !” : 

a” room, the pack of you,” he said, advancing to 
the door. ‘ 

But his former friend interposed his sturdy bulk, and 
opposed his leaving the house; and when Robin Oig at- 
tempted to make his way by force, he hit him down on 
the floor, with as much ease as a boy bowls down a nine- 
pin. 
“A ring, a ring!” was now shouted, until the dark 
rafters, and the hams that hung on them, trembled again, 
and the very platters on the ink clattered against each 
other, * Well done, Harry,”"=—=*' Give it him home, 
a Take care of him now—he secs his own 


Such were the exclamations; while the Highlander, 
starting from the ground, all his coldness and caution lost 
in frantic rage, sprung at his antagonist with the fury, the 
activity, and the vindictive purpose of an incensed tiger- 
cat, But when could rage encounter science and temper ? 
Robin Oig egais went down in the unequal contest; and, 
a the blow was necessarily a severe one, he lay motionless: 
on the floor of the kitchen. The landlady ran to offer 
tome aid, but Mr. Fleecebumpkia would not permit her 
0 approach. she 
“Let him alone!” he said, ‘he will come to within 
time, and come up to the scratch again. He Has not got 
half his broth yet.” eel 

“* He has got all I mean to give him, though,” said his 
antagonist, whose heart began to relent towards his old 
sociates ** and I would rather by half give the rest to 
yourself, Mr. Fleecebumpkin ; for you pretend to know a 
thing or two; and Robin had not-art enough even to peel 


before setting to, but fought with his plaid dangling about 
him. Stand up, Robin, my man! all friends now ; and 
let me hear the man that will speak a word against you, 
or your country, for your sake.” 

obin Oig was stil under the dominion of his ion, 
and eager to renew the onset; but, being withheld on the 
one side’ by thte peace-making Dame Heskett, and on the 
other aware that Wakefield no longer meant to renew the 
combat, his fury sunk into gloomy suHenness: 

** Come, come, never ge so miuch at it, man,” said 
the brave-spirited Englishman, with the placability of his 
country, *‘ shake hands, and we will be better friends than 
ever. 

*¢ Friends!” exclaimed Robin Oig, with strong empha- 
sis, ‘friends! never. Look to yourself, Harry Waakfelt.” 

«* Then the curse of Cromwell on your proud Scots sto- 
mach, (as the man says in the play) and you may do your 
worst, and be d—d; for one man can say nothing more to 
another after a tussel than that he is sorry for it.’ 

On these terms the friends parted. Robin Oig drew out, 
in silence, a piece of money, threw it on the table, and then 
left the alehouse: but, turning at the door, he shook his 
hand at Wakefield, pointing with his fore tinger upwards, 
in a manner which might imply either a threat or a cau- 
tion. He then disappeared in the moonlight. 

Some words passed after his departure, between the 
bailiff, who piqued himself on being a little of a bully, 
and Harry Wakef‘eld, who, with generous inconsistency, 
was now not indisposed to begin a new combat in defence 
of Robin Oig’s reputation, ** although he could not use his 
daddles like an Englishman, as it did not come natural to 
him.” But Dame Heskett prevented this second quarrel 
from coming to a head by her peremptory interference. 
** There should be no more fighting in her house,” she 
said ; ** there had been too much already. And you, Mr. 
Wakefield, may live to learn,” she added, ** what it is to 
make a deadly enemy out of a good friend.” 

‘¢ Pshaw, dame! Robin Oig is an honest fellow, and 
will never keep malice.” 

** Do not trust to that—you do not know the dour tem- 
per of the Scotch, though you have dealt with them so 
— I have a right to know them, my mother being a 

cot. 

‘* And so is well scen on her daughter,”’ said Ralph 
Heskett. 

This nuptial sarcasm gave the discourse another turn ; 
fresh customers entered the tap-room or kitchen, and others 
left it. The conversation turned on the expected markets, 
and the report of prices from different parts both of Scot- 
land and England—treaties were commenced, and Harry 
Wakefield was lucky enough to find a chap for a part of 
his drove, and at a very considerable profit; an event of 
consequence more thgn sufficient to blot out all remem- 
brances of the unpleasant scuffle in the earlier part of 
the day. But there remained one party from whose 
mind that recollection could not have been wiped away 
by possession of every head'of cattle betwixt Esk and Eden. 

Phis was Robin Oig M‘Combich.—** That I should 
have had no weapon,” he said, ** and for the firat time in 
my life !-Blighted be the tongue that bids the Highlander 
part with the dirk—the dirk—ha! tbe English blood !— 
My muhme’s word—when did her word fall totheground ?”’ 

The recollection of the fatal prophecy, confirmed the 
deadly intention which instantly sprang up in his mind. 

*¢ Ha! Morrison cannot be many miles behind; and if 
it were an hundred, what then?” : 

His impetuous spirit had now a fixed purpose and motive 
of action; and he turned the light foot of his countr 
towards the wilds, through which be knew, by Mr. Jreby's 
report, that Morrison was advancing. His mind was 
wholly engrossed by the sense of injury—injury sustained 
from a friend ; and by the desire of vengeance on one whom 
he now accounted his most bitterenemy. The treasured 
ideasof self-importance and self-opinion—of ideal birtb and 
quality, had become more precious to him, (like the hoard 
to the miser,) because he could only enjoy them in secret. 
But that-hoard was pillaged, the idols which he hed se- 
cretly worshipped had been desecrated and profaned. In- 
sulted, abused, and beaten, he was no i worthy, in his 
own opinion, of the name he bore, or the lineage which he 
belonged to—-nothing was left to him—nothing but re- 
venge ; and as the reflection added a galling spur to every 
step, he determined it should be as sudden and as signal 
as the offence. 

When Robin Oig left the door of the alehouse, seven or 
eight English miles at least lay betwixt Morrison and him. 
The advance of the former was slow, limited by the sluggish 
pace of his cattle; the last left behind him stubble-field 
and hedge-row, crag and dark heat, all glittering with 
frost-rhime in the broad November moonlight, at the rate 
of six miles an hour. And now the distant lowing of 





Morrison’s cattle is heard ; and now they are seen creeping 
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like. moles in size and slowness of motion on the broad 
face of the moor; and. now he meets them—passes them, 
and stops their conductor. 

** May vw betide us,” said the Southlander—** Is 
this you, Robin M‘Combich, or your wraith ?” 

**I¢ is Robin Oig M‘Combich,” answered the High- 
lander, ‘‘and it is not.—But never mind that, put pe 
giving me the skene-dhu.” 

**What! you are for back to the Highlands—The 
devil !—-Have you selt all off before the fair? This beats 
all for quick markets.” 

*T have not sold1 am not going north—May pe I 
will-never go north again.—Give me pack my dirk, Hugh 
Morrison, or there will pe words petween us.” 

‘Indeed, Robin, I'll be better advised or I gie it back 
to you—it is a wahthancy weapon in a Highlandman’s 
hand, and 1 am thinking you will be about some barns- 
breaking.” 

“** Prutt, tratt! let me have my weapon,” said Robin 
Oig omen 

** Hooly and fairly,” said his well-meaning friend. 
** Pll tell you what will do better than these dirking 
doings.—Ye ken Highlander and Lowlander and Border- 
men are a’ ane man’s bairns when you are over the Scots 
dyke. See, the Eskdale callants, and fighting Charlie 
of Liddesdale, and the Lockerby lads, and the four Dan. 
dies of Lustruther, and a wheen mair grey plaids, are 
coming up behind; and if you are wranged, there is the 
hand of a manly Morrison, we’ll see you righted, if Car- 
lisle and Stanwix baith took up the feud.” 

** To tell you the truth,” said Robin Oig, desirous of 
eluding the suspicions of his friend, ‘* 1 have enlisted 
with a party of the Black Watch, and must march off 
to-morrow morning.” 

** Enlisted! Were you mad or drunk ?—You must buy 
yourself ofl-—I can lend you twenty notes, and twenty to 
that, if the drove sell.”’ 

** I thank you—thank ye, Hughie; but I go with good 
will the gate that I am going,—so the dirk—the dirk !” 

** There it is for you then, since less wunna serve. But 
think on what I was saying.—Waes me, it will be sair 
news in the braes of Balquidder, that Robin Oig M‘Com- 
bich should have run an 1! gate, and ta’en on.” 

** 1] news in Balquidder, indeed !"” echoed poor Robin ; 
‘© put Cot speed you, Huyhic, and send you good marcats. 
a winna meet with Robin Oig again either at tryste or 
fair.” 

So saying, he shook hastily the hand of his acquaint- 
ance, and set out in-the direction from which he had ad- 
vanced, with the spirit of his former pace. 

** There issomething wrang with the lad,’ muttered the 
Morrison to himself ;,** but we will maybe see better into 
it the morn’s morning.” 

But long ere the morning dawned, the catastrophe of 
our tale had taken place. 1 was two hours after the affray 
had happened, and it was totally forgotten by almost every 
one, when Robin Oig returned to Heskett’s inn. The 
place was filled at once by various sorts of men, and with 
noises corresponding to their character. ‘There were the 
grave, low sounds of men engaged in busy traffic, with 
the laugh, the song, and the riotous jest of those who had 
nothing to do but to enjoy themselves. Among the last 
was Harry Wakefield, who, amidst a grinning group of 
smock-frocks, hobnailed shoes, and ‘ally English phy- 
siognomies, was trolling forth the old ditty, 

“ What though my name be Roger, 
Wha drives the plough and cart—” 
when he was interrupted by a well-known voice, saying in 
a high and stern voice, marked by the sharp Highland 
accent, ** Harry Waaktelt—if you be a man, stand up!” 

** What is the matter ?—what is it?’ the guests de- 
manded of each other. 

** It isonly a daw—d Scotsman,” said Fleecebumkin, 
who was by this time very drunk, ** whom Harry Wake- 
field helped to his broth to-day, who is now come to have 
his cauld katt hett again.” 

** Harry Waakfelt,” repeated the same ominous sum- 
mons, ** stand up, if you be a man !” 

There is something in the tone of deep and concentrated 
passion which attracts attention and imposes awe, even by 
the very sound. The guests shrunk back on every side, 
and gazed at the Highlander, as he stood in the middle of 
them, his brows bent, and his features rigid with reso 








don. 

*¢ J.will stand up with all my heart, Robin, my boy, 
but it shall be to shake hands with you, and drink down 
all unkindness. It is not the fault of your heart, man, 
that you don’t know how to clench your hands.” 

By this time he stood opposite to his antagonist; his 
open and unsuspecting look strangely contrasted with the 
stern purpose, which gleamed wild, dark, and vindictive 





in the eyes of the Highlander, 
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**’Tis not thy fault, man, that, not having the luck to 
be an Englishman, thou canst not fight more than a 
school-girl.”” 

** I can fight,” answered Robin Oig sternly, but calm- 
y ‘*and you shall know it. You, Harry Waakfelt, 
showed me to-day how the Saxon churls fight—I show you 
now how the Highland Dunniewassal fights.” 

He seconded the word with the action, and plunged 
the dagger, which he suddenly displayed, into the broad 
breast of the English yeoman, with such fatal certainty 
and force, that the hilt made a hollow sound against the 
breast-bone, and the double-edged point split the very 
heart of his victim. Harry Wakefield fell, and expired 
with a single groan. His assassin next seized the bailiff 
by the collar, end cfcred ithe bloody poniard to his throat, 
whilst dread and surprise rendered the man incapable of 
defence. . 

**It were very just to lay you beside him,” he said, 
** but the blood of a base pick-thank shall never mix on 
my father’s dirk with that of a brave man.” 

As he spoke, he cast the man from him with so much 
force that he fell on the floor, while Robin, with his other 
hand, threw the fatal weapon into the blazing turf fire. 

** There,” he said, **take me who likes—and let fire 
cleanse blood if it can.” 

The pause of astonishment still continuing, Robin Oj 
asked for a peace- officer, and a constable having step 
out, he surrendered himself to his op ans 

** A bloody night's work you have made of it,” said the 
constable.” 

** Your own fault,” said the Highlander, *‘had you 
kept his hands off me twa hours since, he would have been 
now as well and merry as he was twa minutes since.” 

‘* It must be sorely answered,” said the peace-officer. — 

** Never you mind that—death pays all debts ; it will 
may ft too.” , 

he horror of the bystanders began now to give way to 
indignation; and the sight of a favourite companion mur- 
dered in the midst of them, the provocation being, in their 
opinion, so utterly inadequate to the excess of vengeance, 
might have induced them to kill the perpetrator of the 
deed even upon the very spot.. The constable, however, 
did his duty on this occasien, and with the assistance of 
some of the more reasonable persons present, procured 
horses to guard the prisoner to Carlisle, to abide his doom 
at the next assizes. While the escort was preparing, the 
prisoner neither expressed the least interest, nor attempted 
the slightest reply. Only, before he was carried from the 
fatal apartment, he desired to look at the dead body, 
which, raised from the floor, had been deposited upon the 
large table, (at the head of which Harry Wakefield had 
presided but a few minutes before, full of life, vigour, and 
animation,) until the surgeons should examine the mortal 
wound. The face of the co was decently covered 
with a napkin. To the surprise and horror of the by- 
standers, which displayed itself in a general 4h! drawn 
through clenched teeth and half-shut lips, Robin Oig 
removed the cloth, and gazed with a mournful but 
steady eye on the lifeless visage, which had been so lately 
pan be that the smile of good-humoured confidence 
in his own strength, of conciliation at once, and contempt 
towards his enemy, still curled his lip. While those pre. 
sent expected that the wound, which had so lately flooded 
the apartment with gore, would send forth fresh streams 
at the touch of the homicide, Robin Oig replaced the co- 
vering. with the brief exclamation—-"* He was a pretty 
man !’ 

My story is nearly ended, The unfortunate High- 
lander stood his trial at Carlisle. Iwas myself present, 
and as a young Scottish lawyer, or barrister at least, 
and reputed a man of some quality, the politeness of 
the Sheriff of Cumberland offered me a place on the 
bench. The facts of the case were proved in the manner 
J have related them; and whatever might be at first the 
prejudice of the audience against a crime so un-English 
as that of assassination from revenge, yet when the 
rooted national prejudices of the prisoner had been ex- 
plained, which made him consider himself as stained 
with indelible dishonour, when subjected to personal 
violeuce ; when his previous patience, moderation, and 
endurance, were considered, the generosity of the 
English audience was inclined to regard his crime as 
the wayward aberration of a false idea of honour rather 
than as flowing from a heart naturally savage, or per- 
verted by habitual vice. I shall never forget the charge 
of the venerable Judge to the jury, although not at that 
time liable to be much affected either by that which was 
eloquent or pathetic. 

** We have had,” he said, ‘‘ in the previous part of 
oar duty, (alluding to some former trials,) to discuss 
crimes which infer disgust and abhorrence, while they 
call down the well-merited vengeance of the law. It is 


now our still more melancholy duty to apply its salutary, 
though severe enactments, to a case of a very singular 
character, in which the crime (for a crime.it is, and a 
deep one) arose less out of the malevolence of the 
heart, than the error of the understanding—less from 
any idea of committing wrong, than from an uohappily 
perverted notion of that which is right. Here we have 
two men, highly esteemed, it has been stated, in their 
rank of life, and attached, it seems, to each other as 
friends, one of whose lives has been already sacrificed 
to a punctilio, and the other is about to prove the ven- 
geance cf the offended laws; and yet both may claim 
our commiseration at least, as men acting in ignorance 
of each other's national prejudices, and unhappily mis- 
guided rather than voluntarily erring from the path of 
right conduct. ; 

‘¢ In the original cause of the misunderstanding, we 
must in justice give the right to the prisoner at the bar. 
He had acquired possession of the inclosure, which was 
the object of competition, by a legal contract with the 
proprietor, Mr. Ireby; and yet, when accosted with 
reproaches undeserved in themselves, and galling doubt- 
less to a temper at least sufficiently susceptible of pas- 
sion, he offered notwithstanding to yield up halt. his 
acquisition, for the sake of peace and good neighbour- 
hood, and his amicable proposal was rejected with 
scorn. Then follows the scene at Mr. Heskett the pub- 
lican’s, and you will observe how the stranger was 
treated by the deceased, and I am sorry to observe, 
by those around, who seem to have urged him in a 
manner which was aggravating in the highest degree. 
While he asked for peace and for composition, and 
offered submission to a magistrate, or to a mutual ar- 
biter, the prisoner was insulted by a whole company, 
who seem on this occasion to have forgotten the national 
maxim of ‘ fair play ;° and while attempting to escape 
from the place in peace, he was intercepted, struck 
down, and beaten to the effusion of his blood. 

** Gentlemen of the Jury, it was with some impa- 
tience that I heard my Learned Brother, who opeued the 
case for the Crown, give an unfavourable turn to the 
prisoner’s conduct on this occasion. He said the pri- 
soner was afraid to encounter his antagonist in fair 
fight, or to submit to the laws of the ring; and that 
therefore, like a cowardly Italian, he had recourse to 
his fatal stiletto, tu murder the man whom he dared 
not meet in manly encounter. I observed the prisoner 
shrink from this part of the accusation with the abhor- 
rence natural to a brave man ; and as | would wish to 
make my words impressive, when I point his real 
crime, I must secure his opinion of my impartiality, 
by rebutting every thing that seems to me a false accu- 
sation. There can be no doubt that the prisoner is a 
man of resolution—too much resolution—I wish to 
Heaven that he had less, or rather that he had had a 
better education to regulate it! 

‘¢ Gentlemen, as to the Jaws my brother talks of, they 
may be known in the Bull-ring, or the Bear-garden, 
or the Cock-pit, but they are not known here. Or, if 
they should be so far admitted as furnishing a species 
of proof, that no malice was intended in this sort of 
combat, from which fatal accidents do sometimes arise, 
it can only be so admitted when both parties are in pari 
casu, equally acquainted with, and equally willing to 
refer themselves to, that species of arbitrement. But 
will it be contended that a man of superior rank and 
education is to be subjected, or is obliged to subject 
himself, to this coarse and brutal strife, perhaps in op- 
position to a younger, stronger, or more skilful oppo- 
nent? Certainly even the pugilistic code, if founded 
upon the fair play of Merry Old England, as my bro- 
ther alleges it to be, can contain nothing so preposter- 
ous. And, gentlemen of the jury, if the laws would 
support an English gentleman, wearing, we will sup- 
pose, his sword, in defending himself by force against 
a violent personal aggression of the nature offered to 
this prisoner, they will not less protect a foreigner and 
astranger, involved in the same unpleasing circum- 
stances. If, therefore, gentlemen of the jury, when 
thus pressed by a vis major, the object of obloquy to a 
whole company, and of direct violence from one at 
least, and as he might reasonably apprehend, from 
more, the panel had produced the weapon which his 
countrymen, as we are informed, gencrally carry about 
their persons, and the same unhappy circumstance had 
ensued which you have heard detailed in evidence, I 
could not in my conscience have asked from you a 
verdict of murder. ‘The prisoner’s personal defence 
might indeed, even in that case, have gone more or less 
beyond the boundary of the Moderamen inculpate tutele, 





spoken of by lawyers, but the punishment incurred 
would have been that of manslaughter, not of murder. 





I beg toadd, that I should have thought this milder spe 
cies of charge was demanded in the case supposed, not. 
withstanding the statute of James I. cap. 8, which takes 
the case of slaughter by stabbing with a short weapon 
even without malice prepense, out of the benefit of 
clergy. For this statute of stabbing, as it is termed 
arose out of a temporary cause; and as the real guilt 
is the same, whether the slaughter be committed by the 
dagger, or by sword or oo the benignity of the 
modern law places them all on the same, or nearly th 
same footing. 

‘* But, gentlemen of the jury, the pinch of the cay 
lies in the interval of two hours interposed betwixt the 
reception of the injury and the fatal retaliation. . In the 
heat of affray and chaude melee, law, compassionatin 
the infirmities of humanity, makes allowance for the 
passions which rule such a stormy moment—for the 
sense of present pain, for the apprehension of further 
injury, for the difficulty of ascertaining with due accu. 
racy the precise degree of violence which is nece 
to protect the person of the individual, without annoy. 
ing or injuring the assailant more than is absolutely 
necessary. But the time necessary to walk twelve 
miles, however speedily performed, was an interval 
sufficient for the prisoner to have recollected himself; 
and the violence with which he carried his purpose into 
effect, with so many circumstances of deliberate deter. 
mination, could neither be induced by the passion of 
anger, nor that of fear. It was the purpose and the act 
of predetermined revenge, for which law neither cap, 
will, nor ought to have sympathy or allowance. 

‘* It is true, we may repeat to ourselves, in allevia- 
tion of this poor man’s unhappy action, that his cas 
is a very peculiar one. The country which he inhabity 
was, in the days of many now alive, inaccessible to th 
laws, not only of England, which have not even yet 
penetrated thither, but to those to which our neighboun 
of Scotland are subjected, and which must be supposed 
to be, and no doubt actually are, founded upon the gene- 
ral principles of justice and equity, which pervade 
every civilized country. Amongst their mountains, » 
among the North American Indians, the various tribs 
were wont to make war upon each other, 60 that each 
man was obliged to go armed for his own protection, 
and for the offence of his neighbour. These men, from 
the ideas which they entertained of their own descent 
and of their own consequence, regarded themselves ts 
so many cuvalicrs or men-at-arms, rather than as the 
peasantry of a peaceful country. Those laws of the 
ring, as my brother terms them, were unknown to the 
race of warlike mountaineers ; that decision of quarrels 
by no other weapons than those which nature has given 
every man, must to them have seemed as vulgar and a 
preposterous as to the Noblesse of France. Revenge, 00 
the other hand, must have been as familiar to 
habits of society as to those of the Cherokees or Mo- 
hawks. It is, indeed, as described by Bacon, at bottom 
a kind of wild untutored justice ; for the fear of retali- 
ation must withhold the hands of the oppressor where 
there is no regular law to check daring violence. But 
though all this may be granted, and though we ma 
allow that, such having been the case of the ies 
in the days of the prisoner’s fathers, many of the opi- 
nions and sentiments must still continue to influence 
the present generation, it cannot, and ought not, even 
in this most painful case, to alter the administration of 
the law, either in your hands, gentlemen of the jury, 
orin mine. The first object of civilization is to place 
the “ager protection of the law, equally administered, 
in the room of that wild justice, which every man cut 
and carved for himself, according to the length of his 
sword and the strength of his arm. The law says to 
the subjects, with a voice only inferior to that of the 
Deity, ‘ Vengeance is mine.’ The instant that there 
is time for passion to cool, and reason to interpose, 
injured party must become aware, that the law assumes 
the exclusive cognizance of the right and wrong betwist 
the parties, and opposes her inviolable buckler to every 
amp of the private party to right himself. I re 
that this unhappy man ought personally to be the object 
rather of our pity than of our abhorrence, for he failed 10 





his ignorance, and from mistaken notions of bhononr. 
But his crime is not the less that of murder, gentlemen, 
and, in your high and important office, it is your duty 
so to find. Englishmen have their ry passions a 
well as Scots; and should this man’s action remain a0- 
punished, you may unsheath, under various pretences, 
a ong daggers betwixt the Land’s-end and the 
Orkneys.” 

The venerable Judge thus ended what, to judge by hit 

The venera ge t e § i rite his 





apparent emotion, and by the tears whic 4 
eyes, was really a painful task. The jury, according 
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y his instructions, brought in a verdict of Guilty; and 
milder spe. Robin Oig M‘Combich, alias M‘Gregor, was sentenced 
posed, not. to death, and left for execution, which took place ac- 


vhich takes cordingly. He met his fate with. great firmness, and 






brt weapon, M acknowledged the justice of his sentence. But he 
benefit of repelled, indignantly, the observations of those who 
is termed, B accused him of attacking an unarmed man. ‘I give a 
e real guilt M jife for the life I took,’’ he said, ‘* and what can I do 
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IMPUTED PLAGIARISMS OF BURNS. 
The following coincidence between Burns, in one of his 
songs, and a passage in Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, is pointed 
out in the notes to the new edition of Dodsley’s old plays. 

The words of Burns are— 

** The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

And Wycherley thus gives the same thought: ‘I weigh 
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Rage the man, not his title: "tis not the King’s stamp can make 
an interral q the metal better or heavier. Your Lord is a leaden shil- 
ed himself. (@ ling, which you bend every way, and debases the stamp 
purpose into he bears.’” Another remarkable coincidence, almost 
erate dete. @ smounting to identity, between the same Scotch poet and 


amuch older dramatist than Wycherley, has been de- 
tected by the same authority. The ng toy J lines by 
Burns are known to every person in the three kingdoms: 
* Her ’prentice han’ she try’d on man, 
And then she made the lasses, 0.” 
In Cupid’s Whirligig, a comedy printed in 1607, and 
written, perhaps, before the death of Elizabeth, is the sub- 
sequent passage : ** Man was made when Nature was but 
anapprentice, but woman when she was a skilful mistress 
of her art.” We call the above examples coincidences, 
not plagiarisms, for, in all human probability, Burns, 
when he composed the lines quoted, had never seen the 
Plain Dealer or Cupid’s Whirligig.—London papers. 
Some literary busybody has pointed out the preceding 
wincidences, as evidence of the plagiarism of Burns; 
nor do we mean to deny that there is a very close affinity 
in the passages, both in thought and expression. It ought, 
however, to be borne in mind, that the passages in the 
med prototype are in prose, and the imitation, if it 
eich, in verse. The muse of Burns, it may be truly 
nid, 


passion of 
and the act 
neither can, 
nce. 
> in allevia- 
iat his case 


* Wants not the aid of foreign ornament; 
Bat is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 
Campbell himself, a genuine poet, somewhere says:— 
“Burns has given the elixir of life to his native dialect.” 
it. Kal. 





Lord Byron.—During his residence in the #ranciscan 
Convent at Athens, he had ingratiated himself with a 
monk called Father Bernard. When Grecian liberty, re- 
plying to his magnanimous appeal, called on him to de- 
tach himself from the enjoyments of Italy, he said to his 
lence. Bull tiends, after determining to depart, ** It is nevertheless 
sh we wry strange, Father Bernard, in giving me the crucifix 
2 ae vhich he carried about with him, told me with a prophetic 
of the opi- sir, «You will become the defender of the Christians ; 
to influence will return to Greece for the sake of the faithful ; but 
ht not, even M thal not see you again ; I am fearful you will not come 
istration off wfar as Athens.’ After this relation his Lordship fell 
of the jury, into a deep reverie, which no one dared to disturb, since 
n is to plac those around him were accustomed to see him abstract 
ministe hinself in this manner, when any scrious or melancholy 
ery man Cull thought surprised him in the midst of a conversation. After 
ngth of bis s few moments he added these remarkable words :—** It 
law say8 8 vill be hardly believed that I never would part with this 
that of the ttoss, under any circumstances; it is, however, the fact. 

that thet Inever would give it tomy mother, nor my sister, who 
iterpose, SH requested it of me on my return to England. It is a re- 
AW AssuH membrance of the Franciscan Friar, who lives in the 
ong betwitt® tower of Diogenes, in Athens. The good Monk was very 
Jer to evely partial to me: and when he heard that I was about to de- 
Tre ptt, he was much grieved. * Your Lordship,’ he said, 
e the object ‘must not forget me. Select any thing you please froin 
‘he failed 0 what 1 possess, that you may have a remembrance of Fa. 
of honour ther Bernard.’ I laid my hand on the crucifix which he 
gentlemet,§ carried about him, and asked if he would give me that. 
s your duty The good Father was so delighted with my choice, that 
passions #8 tears came to his eyes. I have never since parted with the 
remain O0°8 crucifix, J will even vow, that once I was extremely un- 
) pretences: easy under the impression that I had lost it; [ was pre- 
d and thi possessed with an idea of its value. But in fact behold 
Bie prediction of Father Bernard about to be realized: — 
udge : let us depart straightway for Greece !"—/'i/e LTerald. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN ECHO AND A GLUTTON. 
The following lines, written in the year 1609, are said 
to have induced Butler to pursue the same idea in his 
** Hudibras.” 
DIALOGUR. 


Glutton.—My belly I do deify. 
Echo.—Fie ! 
Glut.—Who curbs his appetite’s a fool. 
Echo.—Ah, fool ! 
Glut.—I do not like this abstinence. 
Echo._gHence ! 
Glut.—My joy's a feast, my wish is wine. 
Echo.—Swine ! 
Glut.—We epicures are happy truly. 
Echo.—You lie! 
Glut.—May I not, Echo, eat my fill ? 
Echo.—Il. ; 
Glut.—Will it hurt me if I eat too much ? 
Echo.—Much. 
Glut.—Thou mock’st me, Nymph, I'll not believe it. 
Echo.—Believe it. 
Glut.—Do’st thou condemn, then, what I do ? 
Echo.—I do. j 
Glut.—Is it that which brings infirmities ? 
Echo.—It is. 
Glut.—Then, sweetest temperance, I’ll love thee. 
Echo.—I love thee. 
Glut.—If all be true which thou do’st tell, 

To gluttony I bid farewell. 
Echo.—Farewell ! 


Sumbo's Sermon.—(From the New York Statesman. ) 
—** Strate is de rode an narrer is de paff which leadeff to 
lory.”"—** Brederen Blevers!—You semble dis nite to 
ar de word, and have it splaned and monstrated to you; 
yes, an I ten for splain it clear as de light ob de libin 
day, and J tell you how it cum. You see, my frens, 
Adam was de fus man, 
Ebe was de todder; 
Cane was a wicked man, 
Kase he kill de brodder. 

Adam and Ebe were bote brack men, and so was Cane 
and Abel. Now I spose it seem to strike you a under- 
standin how de fus white man cum. Wy, I let you no. 
Den you see, when Cane kill he brodder, de Massa cum, 
an he say, * Cane, whar you a brodder Abel?’ Cane say, 
*I don’t no, Massa.’—He cum gin an say, * Cane, whar 
you a brodder Abel?’ Cane say, ‘I don’t no, Massa.’ 
But the nigger noe’d all de time. Massa now git mad, 
cum gin, peak mity sharp dis time. ‘Cane, whar your 
brodder ‘abel, you nigger?” Cane now git friten, and he 
turn wite ; and dis is de way de fus wite man cum pon dis 
arth! and if it had not been for dat dare nigger, Cane, 
we'd neba been troubled with dese sassy wites upon de 
face ob dis circumlar globe.—Now sing the forty-lebenth 
hymn, ticular metre.” 


General Picton, like Otway’s Pierre, was a “ bold 
rough soldier,” who stopped at nothing; he was a man 
whose decisions were as immutable, as his conceptions were 
quick and effective, in all things relative to the command 
which he held. While in the Peninsula, an Assistant- 
Commissary (commonly called Assistant-Commissary- 
General, the rank of which appointment is equal to a 
Captain's) through very culpable carelessness, once failed 
in supplying with rations the third division, under Gene- 
ral Picton’s command, and on being remonstrated with 
by one of the principal officers of the division, on account 
of the deficiency, dec!»" 1, with an affected consequence 
unbecoming the s ci, that he should not be able to 
supply the necess ., demand for some days. This was 
reported to the General, who instantly sent for the Com- 
missary, and laconically accosted him with—** Do you 
see that tree, Sir ?’’—** Yes, General, I do.”—** Well, 
if my division be not provided with rations to-morrow by 
twelve o'clock, I'll hang you on that very tree.”—The 
confounded Commissary muttered, and retired. The 
threat was alarming; so he lost not a moment in procecd- 
ing at a full gallop to head-quarters, where he presented 
himself to the Duke of Wellington, complaining most 
emphatically of the threat which General Picton had held 
out tohim. ‘* Did the General say he weuld hang you, 
Sir ?” demanded his Grace. ** Yes, my Lord, he did,” 
answered the Commissary. ** Well. Sir,” returned the 
Duke, ‘* if he said so, believe me he means to do it, and 
you have no remedy but to provide the rations.” The 
spur of necessity becomes a marvellous useful instrument 
in sharpening a man to activity; and the Commissary 
found it so; for the rations were all up, and ready for de- 








A NEW PROFESSION. 

We happen tv be intimately acquainted with a certain 
youth who possesses great natural talents, improved by an 
excellent classical education, but who has never yet decided 
upon settling to any trade or profession. His father is in 
the habit of asking him this very natural question :— 
** Well, Sam, what are you going to be ?"’—a question 
with which our young friend 1s not a little discomposed, 
as he has hitherto been 

“ Every thing by fits, but nothing long; 

But in the space of one revolving moon 

Is tiddler, statesman, and buffvon.” 
A few evenings since, as he was going to bed, his father 
repeated the eternal: question,—** Well, Sam, what are 
going to be ?—** Going to be, father?” he replied, 
yawning, ‘* why, I am going to bee-bo!"—Kdits, Kul. 





THE AMERICAN COLONY IN AFRICA. 

We extract the following from the National Intelli- 
gencer :— 

Office of the Colontzation Society, Washington, Sept. 1, ¥827. 

The despatches received at this office from Mr. Ashnum, 
the colonial agent at Liberia, exhibit a most flattering ac- 
count of the rapid progress ofthe colony. All the colonists 
were, soon after their arrival, slightly affected by the cli- 
mate; but the change they underwent seems to have been 
less a disease, than a salutary effort of nature to accommo- 
date them to the new°influences of a tropical clime. The 
most protracted case of iliness did not last longer than three 
days, and one-third of them were not confined at all. The 
factory at Young Sesters, and the establishment at St. 
John’s, are represented as prosperous, and the prejudices 
and hostility of the native princes as fast subsiding. An 
agent has likewise been introduced at Little Bassa, 15 miles 
to the N. W of St. John’s. 

Mr. Ashnum urges the importance of inviting charitable 
institutions to leak their aid to this object, and adds, ** I 
think it nearly capable of demonstration, that the African 
tribes may be civilized without capulsion from their chosen 
settlements and villages, and without that frarful diminu- 
tion which has, from causes which do not exist here, as in 
regard to the Indians of America, accompanied the march 
of civilization in that hemisphere.” 

The schools of the colony have all been re-organized 
upon the Lancasterian system ; and they are described as 
in a most flourishing condition. 

In reference to future emigrations, the colonial agent ob- 
serves, ** About the first of October, it may be reasonably 
oe that the whole number of people now on expense 
will be off our hands and the Receptacle, at present occu. 
pied by them, will be vacant as early as the first of Decem- 
ber, by their removal into theirown houses. The Recep- 
tacle will hold 150 persons, and additional f{accommoda- 
tions may be easily procured for 50 more.” 

The Intelligencer states, that a letter had been received 
from a very respectable gentleman in Maryland, inquiring 
whether all his servants, thirty in number, could have a 
passage to the colony during the present seasen. 


Latin and Labour.—The following anecdote was related 
by the late John Adams, even to the last days of his life, 
with all that good humour which was so characteristic of 
him, and it is presumed has not yet | nang: away from the 
minds of many who have heard it from his own lips; a 
few only of his strong expressions are remembered :— 
** When I was a boy I had to study the Latin grammar, 
but it was dull, and { hated it. My father was anxious 
to send me to college, and therefore I studied the grammar 
till I could bear with it no longer; and, going to my fa- 
ther, I told him I did not like study, and asked for some 
other employment. It was opposing his wishes, and he 
was quick in his answer. * Well, John,’ said he, ‘if 
Latin grammar does not suit you, you may try ditching, 
perhaps that will ; my meadow yonder needs a ditch, and 
you may put by Latin and try that.’ This seemed a de- 
ightful change, and to the meadow I went. But I soon 
found ditching harder than Latin, and the first forenoon 
was the longest I ever experienced. That day I ate the 
bread of labour, and glad was I when night came on. 
That night I made some comparison between Latin gram- 
mar and ditching, but said not a word about it. I dug the 
next forenoon, and wanted to return to Latin at dinner, 
but it was humiliating, and I could not doit. At night 
toil conquered pride, and I told my father (one of the se- 
verest trials of my life) that, if he chose, I would go back 
to Latin grammar. He was glad of it; and if I have since 
gained any distinction, it has been owing to the two days’ 
labour in that abominable ditch.”"—Salem Gazette, 








During the public lecture in Oxtord, one of the young 
students exclaimed to another, who had left the door open, 





livery, by twelve o’clock next day. 





** Claudé ostium.” The tutor replied, ** Claude os tuum.” 
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TO A ROBIN REDBREAST.*® 
—— 
Tell me, art thou hither come 
To pour a requiem o’er the tomb ; 
A lament sweet for summer fled, 
For groves despoiled, and flow’rets dead ; 
And leafy forests, sear and wan, 
And whisper in prophetic strain, 
I, or shady dell or tree 
Bright with bloom, no more may see ? 
Art thou, Robin, hither come 
To warn of swift-approaching gloom ; 
Of stormy winter, bleak and chill, 


And frozen streams, and snow-wreathed hill ; 


All that o’er the landscape drear 
Speaks the reign of terror near ? 

Or, by angel Pity sent, 

Coms't thou here, with bland intent, 
The darksome hours to while away 
With descant sweet and carol gay ; 
And warble, ’mid surrounding gloom, 


Of spring’s return, and summer’s bloom ? 


Ah! whate’er thy bidding fair, 
Sweetest *habitant of air ! 
Pleased I list thy modest strain ; 
Pleased I see thee here again ¢ 
And welcome art thou, Robin sweet, 
Welcome to this still retreat ; 
And oft at twilight’s dreamy hour, 
Oh ! oft will I, in lonely bower, 
Forms beloved and scenes retrace 
No time can dim, no change efface ! 
And while I list thy gentle lay, 
Shal! fond affection wing her way, 
Far from this desert world of gloom, 
To realms of light beyond the tomb ; 
And there the loved, the lost restore, 
The beautiful—beheld no more ! 
And oh, if severed spirits then 
Might meet, to part no more again { 
if, in that hour of pensive joy, 
The spirit to its God might fly ! 


It may not be,—the mourning beart 
Must yet sustain its weary part ; 
Jt may not be—then still thy lay, 
Sweet bird, prolong as fades the day ; 
And I will struggle to forget 
The morning star of Hope is set ; 
And I will curb the rising sigh, 
And school the truth-betraying eye! 


Sing on, sweet bird; sing on, and I 
Will scek from scenes of woe to fly, 
And back recal the days of yore, 
When nursery legends pondered o'er, 
Alternate charmed the passing hour, 
Or goblin tale, or beauty’s power. 
And ab, again shall Pity’s tear 
Attest the sympathy sincere 
That wont to bid the bosom glow 
With all that childhood knows of woe, 
As fancy, to the green-wood gone, 
Beheld thee scatter leaves upon 
The baby forms, that, side by side, 
Not death itself might dare divide ! 
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Oh, thou than Juno’s dazzling bird 
In thy simplicity preferred ! 
Oh, thou from earliest memory dear, 
Be thou my dwelling ever near; 
And perched upon my window-aill, 
Ah, be my loved companion still ; 
Till winter horrors past and gone, 
The woods shall lure thee back again ; 
And then, sweet bird, shalt thou be free, 
Free as the wood-nymph Liberty ! 
Sing on, and with thy jocund lay, 
Ah, speed, and cheer the wintry day ! 
Lhverpool. G. 
® An annual visitant. 
ey 
(or1GINAL.} 


THE OLD DOG, 


—<—>_ 
Behold poor Faithful, once his master’s boast ! 
Turn’d from the kitchen, where the sav’ry roast 
Had oft regaled his nose, of wond’rous scent ;— 
But, ah! my poor old dog ! 
As through the world we jog, 
Of sad reverses we oft times relent. 


You knew, when young, of dainties ne’cr a dearth, 
Then why not let thee slumber on the hearth, 
And, dreaming, tremble ev’ry worn out limb ? 
Alas! my poor old dog, 
As through the world we jog, 
Age clouds the scene, and all looks dark and grim. 


How often have I seen you in the morn, 
(When in the vale you’ve heard the mellow horn,) 
Caper most fondly round your master’s feet : 

But you see my poor old dog, 

As though he would me jog. 
Faithfulness.doth oft unkindness meet. 


Sly Reynard kill’d—your master would regale ;— 
And, after praising his October ale, 
Wager, talk, and rant, and roar about you : 
But behold my poor dog, 
As through the world we jog, 
What, to services performed, is due. 


Your bed was once the very cleanest straw, 
Your food sufficient for a lap-dog’s maw, 
Your collar bright, and by an artist letter’d ; 
But like you, my poor old dog, 
As through the world we jog, 
We get neglected, and completely fetter’d. 


Farewell old Faithful, once your master’s pride, 
Perhaps when dead he will preserve your hide, 
And boast your goodness in the wood and field ; 
But now, poor half-fed dog, 
With hollow sides you jog, 
Without a kennel your worn limbs to shield. 


Just so the Poet, in his vernal hour, 
Sees endless ills upon his prospects low’r ;— 
Alive, neglected ; and when dead, ador'd. 
So you see, my poor old dog, 
As through the world we jog, 
This life doth very little bliss afford. 
Liverpool, October, 1827. W. W. M. 


OH, ASK ME NOT! 


BY HUGH CLARKE. 
—— 
Oh, ask me not to tell thee now 
If 1 believe thee fond and true, 
If languid look or ardent vow 
My youthful bosom could subdue; 
Whate'’er I think—whate'er I feel— 
Within its core the secret lies, 
And if thou would'st the same reveal, 
Go trace it in my truant eyes. 











The tongue may playfully confess 
The beating bosom’s joy or care, 
But cannot faithfully express 
The secret thoughts that linger there; 
The love that dwells in doubts and fears 
As warm and pure we often prize, 
Ah, sure such trembling love appears 
To read no language but the eyes. 
—————EEEEE 
MARY’S MAGIC TONGUE. 


BY HUGH CLARKE. 


—— 

That voice with young enchantment stole, 
Like-hope o'er fancy’s flight, 

Around my fond admiring soul, 
With love—with love’s delight.: 

While every feeling, blest and charm’d, 
Around thy accents hung, 

What raptures in my breast were warm’d 
By Mary’s magic tongue. 

*T was not her eyes, so purely bright,— 
All loveliness and fire ; 

Nor lips, where spells of love invite, 
We fervently admire. 

Oh, no! there lives a purer charm, 
For ever sweet and young, 

Our souls to win, our hearts to warm, 
On Mary’s magic tongue. 





SONNET ON A ROASTED PIG. 
—_a 
Thou wert this morning as a lily fair, 
When I peep'd at thee through the pantry’s key-hole, 
But basting, and the fire’s excessive glare, 
Have made thee quite a quadrupedian Creole. 
Still art thou lovely ; and an epicure 
Would now prefer that eyeless face of thine 
To woman’s, tho’ arrayed in smiles divine ; 
Would deem thy od’rous fragrance much more pure 
Than beauty’s sweetest breathings; would recal 
The many tempting charins with which thousst drest ; 
Thy well-turn’d neck, plump form, and jutting breast, 
And —_ see that grease was in them all; 
And where thy tail, like to an auburn tress, 
Ie curling, would with longing lips impress. 
Liverpool, Oct. 6, 1827. T.C. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courter.) 


Berometer | Extreme| Thermo-Extrome| State of; Kemarks 
at during | weter8 | heatdu- {the Wind et 
noon. Night. {morning jriug Day.) st avon. Boon. 


Oct. 
17 | 39 60; 56 
18 | 29 61} 53 
19 | 29 54} 52 
20 }29 52) 53 
21 | 29 31] 47 
22 | 29 16) 43 
23:29 50! 50 


Co Correspondents. 


The circumstanees under which we this week publish the 
Kaleidoscope will best explain the omission of our usual 
notices to correspondents. 








Rain. 
Fair. 
Cloudy, 
Fair. 
Fair. 
Rain. 
iCloudy. 
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